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“arid Communication Climate in Organizations 

. Motivation has dong been a focus of study for ees interested . in ‘s a a 
analyzing behavior in organizational settings. tee ‘ “gotdvation' 

refers to the way in which a person's needs determina his behavior," 
(Yuki '& Wexley, 1971, p. 153). Carlson (1970) ‘expands ‘upon the sencent aay : 

of motivation, in the organizational and ‘work environment: 2k Aah 


Motivation has been concgived here as a sidatite process that 
--energizes differentially certain responses to the. work situation, 
thus making them dominant over other passible responses to the °. 
dame situation ... . as/such, the concept incorporat es preferén-: ee 
tial responses of the individual émployee to different eharacter Sg.de* oh 


Recently there has been a great deal of attention paid.to intvinste 


‘ 


’ 


rand extrinsic, motivation as one way of Wewing the basis for bia prefer- 


ential responses that detine rewards for individuals in ‘gresifzdtiohs, 
n 


F Motivation ‘té intrinsic whet. the, rewards for perl omy a task cote from. ‘ : 


i; 


within the indiyidua performing the task (Dect, 1975; House, 1972; ‘Koeh,, ria 


1956) and from’ the: getivity’ or Froid the task itself (Berlyne, 1966; * Dé, * " 


1977, ida, 19120 1978; Englis f Inglish, 1958; “House, 1972} Bgl nis 


SS ip 


white, 1959)! De i (1975) further élarifies the rewards gained fick an a ie 


intrinsically’: Hetying, task when hé states, SOR ae ‘ the rewara ft 


intrinsic moti prio’ is the: feeling of -tompotence and -sglf-detormination"’ 
(Pp. 101). rinsic motivation is consunnatory aust, 1972), and, creates Stes 
; ae 8 at % ) 
a situation where the a motivated ‘andtvidual seems oS ehadene® sa be 
4 


a part of he task.". 
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Extrinsic motivation, « on the ayer hand) “ts exeaplitied by work that. 


ft 


-is done "in order to" scccniLish some ‘pon ~task goal such As to! relieye 


guilt, ‘bee a friend, get a pnenabter "(Kochs 1956). fetrinsic motive 
tion refers to.the performance of ane: deity because that activity eae 


2 


to some external Tewprds (zewards that aire provided: by ‘people other than 

the performer of the tas oie} Somh as Pays status, ‘eicantp, approvaly, 
“fringe penefite, ‘arfd. so forth’ (Dect, 1971, ‘agra, 19720, 1975; English cm 

English,’ 19585 House, 1972; Koch, 1956). ‘House (1972) ara a clear ; 


dletineticn between Antringic arid ‘extringte motivation: 
a . i 
Theoretically, we have. asstrted- that the most sail distinc, 
tion between "intrinsic" and "extrinsic" motivation lies in 
whether -the. motivation is gratiffed in the‘process of an ac- 
tivity (e.g. work) or aga result of: that activity; is the ac- 
_ tivity consurmatory or instrumental with respect, to motive. 
Intrinsic movivavion, we- contend, 1s gratified in the process 
‘of work; extrinsic motivation, as a result of work, .In addi-, * 
tion, the goats or rewards which are the. ales intrinsic 
motivation are self-mediated, while the ‘goals ‘and rewards of © 
extrinsic'motivation are defined’ by ophere and nediated by, 
“others (p. 377). ; re 


¢ \ 


“The theoretica} inpetus’ for the concept ‘of intrinsic ‘wotivation springs . i 


from the notioh of ‘lecus of ‘causality and competence and’ ‘self'-determination. 


‘Péstinger (1967, cited ¢n Deei, 1975) propose ee external’ rewards affect’ 


* a person's’ concept, of why: he is, working oF lead inte. believe that he is. 


as working for the external rewards, rather than for tha rewards that’ are “de- 
¥ 


= rived frow the’ performance of the task. This line of ‘Teasoning was also . 


‘posjted, by de Charts (1968) who ‘Teels that external rewards change an indi- 


. 


a 
, vidual's perception abqut the basis: of his ‘motivation, External rewards 


g- 


cause a person to lose his feelings BE personal causality and make hin ret 


>‘? 


‘ ‘D1ike a. pawn" to the rewards, mee leaves him less intrincleally (and: more ~* 


“ y 


is said to be Like a pawn to the nediator of the reward, who, in the organ- 


; notivation, Aa important aspect of sons of causality is the ability of 


‘as Sdlustrating a magnitude of importance that, tritrinsie thotivation has 


“extrinsically) motivated. Deci (1971, 1972a, 1972b, 1975), Lepper, Green 


. and Nisbett (1973), and Ross provide ample empirical evidence that the 


application of erinsic revards to’ an intrinsically motivating task ‘de- 4 et 
creases the intrinsically motivating nature of that task. Again, "extriny 


sically motivated behavior appears to-be behavior done 'in order to' redch 


an external reward" (ge Charns, 1968, p. 353), and thus the reward becomes 


‘the. "cause" of that behavior. In such a situation, then, the individual 


izational setting, wilt nost Likely:be that individual's supenton 


. ‘Tous of causality, or the perceived cause ‘of an individual's behavior . 


4s thus a key’ componerit.of, the difference between dntntvetc and extrinsic 


s 


individual to affect changes in his. own ais or at least to perceive 


nes he can affect those changes that he desires: 


- { a . ee 

‘ . a 

Man's siindey mot tivationsl, provensity is to be effective, in tro- a 
ducing chances in nis envircrment. «an strives to dé a causal 


agent, to be the primary locus or causality for, or‘origin of, iG # 
his behavior; he ia for personal causation (de Charms, 1968, 
p- 269). er 


Work in iectans A Special Task Force ‘Report to the Secretary of 
Healt, Education. and. Welfare in 1973 ‘supports de Charms" ig aul as well : ’ 


for ee Antricen work force: "Basie, ito all NGEk-Spubar to be- the hufan 


desire: to impose order, or ‘structure on ithe weit (p. 9) ve + QQore thaw” : 


: 100 studies in the past 20. years shows ‘that What workers want nost tis. to. _ ta 


‘become iasters’ of teks Amp aiae environments! eat vs feel that thetr work 


ay 


ere important® (p. 13). if ae < ' _ 


’ a 


Work jn America ‘also pointed out that the concept of intrinsic moti- - 


vation’ has gained importance for ‘the current and future: work fone one 


ah » 
: ‘ 


this, eountry: S: 
Today's youth are expecting a great deal of intrinsic reward 
. from work. ‘Yankelovich found that students tank the opportunity , 
to “make .a contribujion," "job challenge,."..and the chance to find * 

“4 fself expression" at the top. of the list of ir nfluences of their 
career choices, A 1960 suryey of over 400,000 high school stu~ 
dents was repeated for @ representative sample in 1970, and the 
findings showed a. ma irked ‘shift from students valuing job security: 


; and opportunity. for promotion in 1960 to "freedom to make my own 
i= Say decisions” and "work that seems Abpentant t6 me" in 1970 (p. 45). 


oo The preceding argument," £ eoially doticeenitin arterial rewards and 


. 
bad e 


, the perception. of the meets or motivation, seemingly neglects one iimbr- |, 
tant fact--individuals in _the American work force are “paid (providea an 
external reyard} for performing and completing their, tasks. Following 

“ — ‘previous Lines of: ‘reasoning and gnpirteal, evidence; then, there should 
be very few intringiedlly motivated workers, since most are ‘given external ; 

‘ rewards (at least tH the monetary oP material form. such, as salaries % nae 

. fringe sere tihny Me: ) by sence else, ‘There should, therefore, be_a ; 

a: shift in the perceived locus *of control away fan workers in America and 

thus nike’ them less intrinsically, and more extrinsically, motivated, eo ? 
Deci ees) ne Provided both a. theoretical rationale arg iémpirteal evi- : 
dence for why this phenomenon doge 2 not necegsarily take: piace. Dedi 

utilizes a contingency explanation (4. e., is the. rewskd dependent upon 


- quality of performance or not) to duatlay a position which holds that an ; is 


Ys - ar | ¢ 
| 
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.*It should ve noted here that there may be conceptual difficulty involved 

* iff on the one hand it is maintained that intrinsic and extrinsic motiva-. 
tion are peinate continua, whfle%on the other hand it is argued thit the *. 
two are inversely related (that is the more of aed ‘the less of the other), 
- This issue will be discussed later. . 


i ok 1} - 


_ individual can be- provided an extrinsic reward for a task (e.g., being 
paid a wage is working J, yet sia not necessarily have a shift in the 


. Joeus of ‘sane ts away, fren himself. ‘That is, an individual can be paid 


a wage and still be intrinsically motivated, When réwards are noncontin- 


gent,. the .external reward is not tied direetly to performance. The non- 
“ contingent nature of much of the wage structure in America allows an in- 


aividuad + feel that the external rewards, are not the reason for his | 
Wrerformance of the task. In an experimental study Deci (1972b) found* 
, that sani did’ not decrease intrinsic motivation (148. ; shift the locus 
of shutiig | when it is raid Gonmenbaeattlys tat is possible to pay 
workers and stil jaive them intrinsically notivated" (py 227): 
In other words, it is not the money per se which motivates: : 
perfo ge but rather the way it is administered.’ To use 


- money As an extrinsic motivator ‘(or controller ) of behavior 
it has to be administered contingently (p. 227). “? 


If intrinsic and.extrinsic motivation stem from very different per- 
ceptions of the basis for‘the performance of an activity or task then 
', there should also be very. different perceptions about’ the situation in 


which that task is embedded. There haé been some theoretical support by 


+4 
‘ 


de Charmes. (1968) for the proposition that ia ale ahd extrinsically 


“ebtawaled anevasuele may differ in their perceptions and behaviors: 
Whether a man considers himself& to be acting as an Origin or as 
a Pawn is the central issue for understanding the effects of per-~ 
sonal causation in human motivation. When a person feels that he 
is an Origin, his behavior should be characteristically different 
sini his behavior when he feels like a Pawn (p. 319). 


The ‘cbmenintentiee. climate in an organization is a very important com- 
. ponent of that'tofal environment, in which an individual's job is situated, 
* Dennis (1974, 1975). found that although organizational climate may be 


. 
6 


; ’ 
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s e 
’ 


/ i - . 
viewed as the parent of communication climate, there isa great deal of 
_ dared variance between the two concepts and that communication eiduags 
seems to contribute substantially to Shee one ‘climate. . According 
to Likert (1967) organizational climate is a major variable affecting 


j performance and other organizational outcomes, Redding (1972) has defined 


; communication climate as being composed of supportivenéss; ‘participative 
‘decision-making; trust, confidence, and credibility; openness ‘and candor; 
and.emphasis on high performance goals. Dennis (1974, 1975) added dition 

s mation adequacy, semantic-information distance, and comunication satis-. 


faction to Redding's list as possible dimensions of communication ‘climate. 


, . In @ large scale study Dennis factor analyzed items generated from Redding's _ 


' conceptualization of communication as well as his own a la a oa 


tualization and found: a five-factor solution £oR the domains of communica~ , 


.? 


tion climate, Dennis chose not to attach tebeke sree Secs, on the > 
tdci that such labels would distort the multi-faceted. oo 
_boncepts “{mbedded in each si focal 3 domain. According: to sia ee each 


ages 
factortdoes, however, have A thréad of conceptual ocnidentty,. "His five- ie i 
Mow ol 


faeioe sotntiton was as eins 
Factor -I (19. 87% of the total variance ): 
«Superior-subordinate SERIE GE Oy parenenlas ly the 


err ans ; supportiveness any opennes’ from a pendiics as perhutyal 


. @ é 


a 5 by a subordinate. , 
Factor II (13.90% of the total variance ): 


Perceived quality: ‘and accuracy of downward conunication, 


¢ . 


ae 
: Factor III (5.80% of the total variance): - Bo be “3 
Banahebaayia perceptions of communication relatfonships 
with auboreinatos, especially the affective aspects of | ( ; 
these gelneonatine Ceol as perceiyed openness and empathy ). 
- Factor IV (7.20% of the total variance): 
Kccties upward communication opportunities, shbeagete 
ceived apwindodteneiad influence. 
Factor V (4.74% of the total eutenaw)s / 
Perceives reliability of information from subordinates and eee 
colleagues, 
\ Communication climate is one of the areas where there should be 
characteristically different. behaviors or perceptions in this case ue 


tween Andividuals who are intrinsically motivated and those who are 


-  extrinsically nebiveteds * de Charms (1968) has declared that: "man's 
; SL Sgr. 


+ ® a i . ' 
a primary motivational propensity is to be effective in producing changes 


a 
ur : in pes environnent" (p. 269, emphasis in ape original). Man strives.to- , 


be a causal ‘agent or primary locus of Auuanines “for (or origin of) his . 
ne .. own behavior, de Charms labels this strsying as "personal calaatdon;” 
a it is the key to his view of intrinsic motivation, and it may well bea 
critical link between intrinsic motivation and communication climate. 
The relationship between personal causation and intrinsic motiwation is 
further explored by de Charms , (1968): “ , a 
. a Sa (Whenever a person axpeblencen himself to be ‘the, locus 
of causality for his own behavior (to be an Origin) he will ‘ 
- consider himself to be intrinsically motivated. Conversely, i 
when,a person perceives the locus of causality for his behavior 


to be external:to himself (that he is a Pawn) he will .Gonsider ‘ + 
I himself to be extrinsically motivated (p. 328). ‘ 


i “a ae. 
; ot . 2 . 
‘ It can be suggested from the preceding theoretical discussion inst 
an individual who is intrinsically motivated will ies lg? the communi- 
cation climate of an organization as more open and "idea" than will 
an individual who i's extrinsically motivated.’ Patton (1969) Hypathe= 
L eeene a positive correlation between eel ab two aspects of organiza-- 
tional climate--"participative" and "developmental leadership"--and in-* 
trinsic motivatiqn in the organization. or "s conceptualization, of 
participative climate closely parallels Redding's (1972) yaonoaed dimen- ’ 
sions’ of Participative DecisiorMaking, and Dennis' (1974) Factor IV. 
Patton' s "developmental leadership. style" seems to be composed pcieantre 
of seanidaviten concepts, especially supportiveness, ‘opentiess, and trust. 
In a questionnaire study using a total sample of 1032 ereardvntiondt mem- 
bers on three hierarchical perenne at i Boning Aircraft Raupeneeainy Patton , 
found a significant correlation fetnaen participative climate and intrin- 
sic motivation ( r= .717, p&.0l ), a significant correlation between / 
developmental leadership style and intrinsic motivation (r = .575, p€.01), 
and a significant multiple correlation of R = .739 (p <.01). 

Two methodological problems, however, should be noted concerning the - 
results of ies study. First, the "communication" aspects of the organi- 
zational Sinai were not explicitly identified As such by Patton. His 
conceptudiization of ile climate copia in cigit takin ahd develop- 
mental jeidenstiiowwere in terms of over-all organizational climate rather 


than in terms of communication climate (or even communication aspects of 


oN ; 
¥an "ideal" communication climate is composed of positive wesponses to oe 
five dimensions generated ly Dennis (1974, 1975). , 


. 4 
¢ 


* 


Wk yo 


= Fe 
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organizational climate). i is only ‘a sub jeelive analysis of Pattenta 
organizational climate scales which suggests céméunication dimensions in a 
large majority of the ‘items in Patton's two snl: . 

The second dathodnlogtaat question, and the more important of the two, 
relates to the scales Patton utilized to measure intrinsic and extrinsic 
motivation. . Item sonstuetton for the scales was based upon Hevinieenta 
Hygiene and Motivator factors (Herzberg, 1968; Herzberg, Mausner, and 
Snyderman, 1959). Herzberg's tyo factor theory of motivation -has been 
adequately, criticized by Dunnette, Campbell, and Hakel (1967) and, Hinrichs : 
or Mirschking (1967); therefore, ths theory will not be discussed here 
since it is not directly relevant to thts study. What is important is 
that Patton defined intrinsic ae extrinsic motivation in terns of Herdberg's 

Motivator and Hygiene factors, respectively. The problem with this defini- 
. tion, is that Herzbetg's Motivator factor includes dimensions such as approval, 
status, friendship, . esteem, Ste. which, as previous théorizing about intrin- 
sic-extrineic motivatiort digtiontes, lie more properly within the Regete of 
extringic rather than intrinsic motivation, ’ Thus, Patton! s findings regard- 
ing the relationship between intringic motivation-and organizational climate, 
. and especially communication clinate, must be vege with these methodlogical _ 


considerations in mind. . "hoe he ‘ 


Patton's findings, even granting the theoretical and methodological 


A a some indication that there may be a positive relation- : 


ship between intrinsic motivation and "ideal" 5 lara elimate in the 


e “ 


organization> Be 


Given the ‘previous theoretical discussion and research’ findings, the 


following chain of reagoning is proposed: (1) an intrinsically motivated 


~10- 


. 


.worker, derives his rewards from himself and from the performance of the ~ 
task. (2) He should also ae that he is more in control of his own 
environment, that he-is.his own locus of causality. (3) Therefore, he 


‘ 


should perceive the communication climte as being closer to.the ideal +:  ' 
one--that is more supportive, more trusting, more open and encouraging 
‘more participation. a 7 


An extrinsically notivescs? worker, on the other hand, is given his. wey 

’ rewards by others; therefore, he is in less eaeare of his anvivennents Seth 

Since he is not in control of his environment, “the etic insicaly moti- 

vated WORKEE, should perceive shat environment as seit can: that does, . 

not allow him to be his ow cette of causality. Indeed, the environment 

is one that controls hin, since it is from the environment. that he obtains 

‘his oni, Rims thie: extednateal ly motivated ae hed gonenive 3 

the communication climate as not supportive, not trusting, not open, and . . 


‘ 


not encouraging participation. * 
Since intrinsic and extrinsic motivation are predicted to produce 
* "Se 3 ' differential perceptions of the communicatdon in an organization, the © 
following hypothesis was g&nerated: oe 
Intrinsically motivated suhardindtes will perceive the .communi- } 
cation climate to be more "ideal! (open, participative, satis- - . 


i fying, etc.) than will extrinsically motivated subordinates. 


~ 


. Fd : ' 
< « oo . 


¥It should be noted that the intrinsically and extrinsically motivated 
individuals might perceive the same descriptive characteristics of a — 
given communication climate, but differ on their preferences‘or value. 
r judgments ‘of that same climate. The pres sent study deals only with 


perceptions and not preferences. 
oe 3 / 
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Corcliary ‘hypotheses: 
a: ‘Intrinsically motivated subordintes will perceive ‘the 

oN 
comminication didnute to be more Supper teve than wilt 


‘ext insically motivated subordinates; H 


obtrnree arvtwinniawsneeemeriitenieinittainntitnmrnpnincie 


b: trinsically motivated siiichiinatee will perceive downward — 4 


communication. directed to themselves as being more acetitate. 
than wit extrinsically motivated. aber tlinktons ‘ ie ae 

e: “Intrinsically motivated individuals will perceive communi- 
cation with their. subordinates and peers more PRYOPEBLY 
wai will extrinsically motivated indi duals; 

d: Intrinsically notivated Ribu pana hee will perceive that 
upward communication with. their! superiors is more satis- 
fying sat ‘will erie ale motivated subordinates; ; 

“es Intrinsicelly motivated subordinates wild perceive incoming ’, 
drtobaaptan from peers and subordinates doe more’ =a. “ 


than will, extrinsically motfvated subordinates, 


‘The analysis of the relationship of intrinsic-extrinsic motivation and 


communication climate was in this study from the focus of intrinsic or 


: extrinsic motivation influencing an: individual's perceptions of the com- 


. 


munication climate. However, a possibility of a reciprocal or Riniaes 


. 


plicial relationship should be kept tn mind during this i als i.e.,° ° | 


. communication climate can also be instrumental in affecting an individual's 


intrinsic or suantnate motivation, ' Behaviors in organizations should be 
viewed from a dynamic process ¢ or eireular (or etreunplicial) perspective. 
It is posuiNia; though, to. "break the circle" at any eee and ice the 


relationships among behaviors from that ‘ eoupedtive. This doers not imply 


wre * % ee, 


re . ~~. bd 4 
. " coxa ie be ' - ‘ 
- = * Ps 1 a a ee \ ‘ ; aE: 
: #73 tol ge nN wage 


sy 


o 


o . F “ -]2 as 
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any imple causality, but only attempts to favilitate. the comprehensibility 


and analysis ob these relationgpips. Thus, the primary "view" in¢this 


a 


“ study was. that: of the effects of the motivational nature of the individual 


_ seritcyetconireenrimantt asin sented nm eontrroncnciennnrcenomnannceesmstenrannatinreardts\enreenniarenannnogerietth 


orgenization fnenber, on perception of” id anda climate. Te, it should - 


be noted that ih other "view" Js as valid. ; . 7 


4 : ec se es , = : : é a ces 
Method hed te: ds o", 


Subjects. } 

_The data for this study were gollesied in the corporate headquarters 
-of two large ‘manufacturing ecmpanies, In compliance with the ee of 
anonymity, they will not be named. Supérvisory-managerial pevednhel from 
the same hierarcitical level in both companies participated ‘in the study. 

a, Subjects at Coninata? 1 (n= 27} were all available supervisory personnel : 

(at the appropriate hicranonteat level) from one particular division at 
the Corporate Headquarters. Subjects at pe 2 (n ='38) were all ‘ 

b “4 available supervisory ‘personnel (at the scituplate level) across several 
divisions at the Corporate’ ‘Headquarters, This was a nonrandom sample since 
a number of gupervisory ‘personnel could not participate due-to production 
demands & the Company during data collection for this study; all appro- 


. priate personnel who did not have conflicting schedules participated. 


Intrinsic we es 
Each participant in thé study completed an Intrinsic-Extrinsic Moti- 
vation Scale. The purpose of this instrument was to determine the nature 


of the motivation of each subordinate; i.e., the degree of intrinsic.and. + 


+ on ‘ 
z ‘ . , r x 
=. th 14 
3 n 5 se is : " Y f 
* * 
. 


_naegenercemnoatnannepiensenasisentnmet te 


9s 


extrinsic motivation each expressed, based on self report. The final 


“3 f 


form of this instrument was adapted from touse a972). This adaptation 
mainly took the form of some major wording changes; and the deletion of 
i 209g 


three items. The items used came from two ane ane as factor analyzed 


eee nena dase namenmencnsanisonenmanl sent tsetimarenmin 


by House: “Whertaats Motivatioa and Extrinsi¢’ (eileosent, However, an 


aonntnecitenumastantnimamintannan eon stomaniomiumanar ssw Miomane 


analysis’ of participants' responses on these ‘two diffensions of the Intrin- 


_sic-Ewtrinsic Motivation Scale yielded a positive, but nonsignificant ~~ 


, « F a 
correlation (r = 13, p= .13). Thus, it seems that subjects in this 
study did not Reine intrinsic and exirinsic motivation as ‘falling 


along : one continuum, but rather along two separate continua. Therefore, 


for the independent. verteens in this study four motivation groups were 


created as follows: my high ‘intrinsic motivation--high extrinsic moti- 
me: 


vation; (2) high intrinsic motivation--low extrinsic motivation; (3) low 


intrinsic notivation--high.extrinsic motivation; ( 4) low intrinsic ‘moti- 
vation--low extrinsic motivation. Because there was some difference 
between the mean responses en intrinsic and extrinsic motivation for the 
two Companies ( though these differences were not statistically significant), 


the medians within each Company.were utilized to create the four motivation 


groups. That is, each participant was assigned to one of the: four motiva- 


Pr om @ 
tion groups depending upon whether his score was above or below the median 
‘using the intrinsic and extrinsic motivation data for his Company only. 


Communication Climate. 
After Rompheting the Intrinsic-Extrinsic Motivation Scale, the partic- 
ipants filled out the Communication Climate Questionnaire. This final form 


of this instrument, which was used to determine the participants' peeeeptiods 
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# 


of the communication climaté in- their respective organization, was 


adapted frdm Dennis (1974). The Separate dimensions of the scale as 
factor analyzed by Dennis were used as the dependent measures for each 


of the apptopriste ira cid hypotheses> pe sakiees sce iscctin ' 
hypothesis a); downward communfeation accuracy. Coopdtinry hypothesis 


b); downward and lateral ‘ communication satisfaction (corcllary 

hypothesis c); upward communication influence and anti ntaation (corol- 
, . lary hypothesis d); and information reliability ( corollary hypothésis 
- e). In addition the scores on the five Sitcadnesstony were summed’ for 

each individual to yield a measure of total communication climate 


which was utilized as the dependent measure for the overall hypothesis. 


Results. 


The overall hypothesis stated that individuals who are intrin- 

* sically motivated would perceive the communication climate as being more 
"{deal" thant would those who are extrinsically motivated. Partial sup- 
port was provides for this hypothesis. Though there was a significant 

e 5 \ F-ratio‘obtained for the data, Newman-Keuls tests serena only one of 

six possible pairs of means that wap wtstiaticnliy different. Tables 1-- 3 


present the results for the, overall hypothesis, 


TABLE 1 , 


Means of Perception of Tot&l Communication 
Climate for Motivation Groups® 


Low extrinsic- -High extrinsié- High extrinsic- low extrinsic- 
high intrinsic high intrinsic . ‘low intrinsic low intrinsic 


~t- 9977.29 (a) 170.05 (cy 160.00 (b) 154.41 (a) - 


16 ; 
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Scores ranged from 110-217, out of a total possible range of 45-225. 
The higher the score, the more "ideal" (open, participative, satis- 
fying, etc.) the communication climate was perceived. 


TABLE 2 © ~# 


. 


: One-way ANOVA fox Perception of “ 
cic emia cele To tal Communication by Motivation Groups : 


Source MS a OE F-rat fo 


Total << = 629,410 s 


. : \ . . 
> ,Between motivation »~ 1620.733 +. -. 3, 
. Groups” ‘ . ets 


580.654 


TABLE 3 


‘Results of Newman-Keuls Sequential Range 
~ Tests-for Means inj Table 3,18 


‘ 


*p <..05 


Corollary hypothesis a stated that intrinsically motivated sybordinates 
would perceive the communication climate to be more-open and supportive than 
would extrinsically motivated subordinates, Hypothesis 5a was not supported 


by, the data (F = 2.085, df = 3/61, p= .11). 
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. | ‘ 
Corollary hypothesis b stated that intrinsically motivated subordinates 


P - of : . 
would perceive more accuracy in downward communication than would extrin- 


‘ 


sically motivated subordinates. — tial support was provided for hypothesis b. 


saat Though “there was a signi 7 } of ‘dita, 
: Newman-Keuls tests revealed only one of gix possible pairs of means that was 
€ oe ae statisticaliy.different. Tables 4 - 6 present the results’ for saralian) 
| hypothesis ib, es, 3 e 
es - . Me a rset | TABLE 4 ' 2 
a : ae Means of Perception of Accuraey of t . 
: _# Downward Communication a Motivation Grodps® 


‘ 


Low extrinsic- Wigh extritivic- High extrinsic- Low extrinsic- 
high intrinsic , high intrinsic low intrinsic low intrinsic 


42.21 (4) . . 39.62 (e) _ 38.07 (b) = > 33.22 (a) 


8Scores ranged from 12-56 of a total possible range of 12-60. The higher 
\ the score the greater the perception ofthe-effectiveness of downward 
: communication, : aia 


TABLE 5 4 2 F 


One-way ‘ANOVA’ for Perception of Accuracy of 
Dowmmward Communication by Motivation Groups 


Source MS » ae F-ratio ‘op 
Total ” 90.010 . «64 
Between igen 235.714 ha 3 2.84 04 
Error 82,852 7 61 et oS 
i 18 
; 2 


Ca 


, es = oe 
TABLE 6 


Results of Newman-Keuls Sequential Range 
Tests on Means in Table 3,21 a 


.»d c d 
en eae eS sia pil cine — ane hich ican taining 
b 
g ‘ : 
* & .05 a 


” 


a 


‘Corollary hypothesis c stated that intrinsically motivated subordinates 

ee mouse perceive communication with peers and spor dinates: more ‘favorably than ° 
sais extrinsically motivated subordinates. This hypothesis was not ‘supported 
(F = 2.701, df = 3/61, p = .06)., 


; . tae 
- . Corollary hypothesis d stated aad intrinsically notivated subsrdinates 1 


“oh, 


? 


mould perasive upward compunteation ‘ks more satisfying than weil extrin- 
sically motivated. subordinates. This hypothesis was not supported (F = 1.978, ' 

af = 3/61, p= .13).. 
Cee tary ead e -sesreaeenet Geta motivated aiberdinetes~ Saeeets 


would weresive Ciacaioe “information to be more reliable than soit extrin- 9 
y sical y motivated subordinates, This Rooting was ngt supported (F <1. 00, 


¥ 


- df = 3/61, p = 88). ; 
y Pr the * 
3 € ae : Discussion _ : : 
' F ‘ 4 \ : ‘\ ‘ . ¥ . 
The results of the motivation-communication i analyses are, at ; 


best, barely supportive of the hypothesized relat onships between these two 


{ 


it.:* 


variables, The dverall hypothesis was supported and while only two~of the : 


group means differed, these two can be considered central to, the hypothe- 
sized relationship, The two Broup means which Sansenen can be, considered 
as the pure intrinsic motivation group: (high tntedrinds motivation--low ex- 
_ “=trinsic 1 hivetion): cn) which did perceive the overall communication cfinate 
as more "ideal" than did the pure extrinsic motivation group (low intrinsic 
~ motivation--high extrinsic motivation). \ 

_ ‘The same analysis can - made for corollary aeiiucas b as was sues - 
for the svenail hypothesis. © The pure -intrinsic motivation group, aia Vv a $ 
the’ communication climate as ‘having more : -domnward ‘accuracy than aia the 

*\ pure sxtiridsto riotivation group. While there were’ no other significant 
- findings, the results for corpllary hypothesis c was vargtnad ty signific t 
@(F =.2.701, af = 3/61; p= .06), Again, the pattern of notivation groups 
was the same as with the overall hypothesis and corollary hypothesié'¢. 
Both corollary Re a al a and d acme tha’ same pattern, thoygh, their 
leveis of signet ‘were, ‘At best, pany marginal (F°= 2, 085, af =.3/61, 


aa bjand F = L. 978, af = 3/6, p='.13 for 


’ 


¥ 


" 1% 
between intrinsic-extrinsic motivation and communication olimite. - This 
support: is, however, not overwhelming. There are a number of possible 
,explanations for |this lack of clear ‘support for the overall hy potheats and 
its corollaries, \ Five possible explanations, however, seem most plausible: | 
. @) There may, in fact, be no relationship between the tue vantabiies 
D : A = 


‘studies, This explanation would imply that how an individual in 
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an organization perceives the communication climate of that 
organization is not related to the nature of his motivation | 
to work, In other words, whethér an individual is intrin- 

' sically or extrinsically motivated does not have much in- 
fluence on how that individual perceives. ‘the-conmunieation- peaieinenmmmene eee 
climate. Thus, the theoretical argument that the tevin? 
sically motivated individual would pérceive the climate to 
:be more open, ‘supportive, .etc., would be’ erroneous. . 

(2) It eke that intotnstent iy motivated and extrinsicalily 

. motivated individuals responded to the communication ‘ee ies 
questionnaires from entirely different enanenbavan, thus 
washing out" anys results that might emerge. It may be that 
intrinsically motivated individuals are more Maer to "sound ~~ 
off" about things that ee bother ing them. ‘te, as hypothesized, 
these individuals obtain their rewards from the tasks chads 
performing in the organization, wivinito-pesventing them from: 
obtaining those rewards, may be subjedt to criticism by them. 
‘Thus, an intrinsically motivated individual's responses to the . 
communication clifiate may not be: "I find this place to be 
closed, untrusting, etc.," hut rather "I get my rewards from 
the tasks I perform; therefore, I want more openness, more 
information about the tasks I am performing, more support for, 
what I am doing." On the other hand, the extrinsically moti-- 


vated worker may be creating artifactual data. It does not 


’. seem implausible to- think that extrinsic motivation is related 
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to both evaluation apprehension and emand characteristics, 
Even though the participants were*assured that their responses 
would be confidential, the respondents may have felt that some- 


one would judge their answers. .If, as hypothesized, an extrin- 


“sically a “motivated individual ‘obtains his rewards THON Ue 


may want to answer the questionnaire in a manner that puts him- ’ 


gelf in the best light to the researcher (and possibly to ‘his . 


boss ) and in a way that will please the researcher {and his boss ys 7 


This éxplanation would not be inconsistent with the theoretical 


, foundations of the hypotheses dealing with the motivation, com- 


(3) 


‘ really care what the communication ‘dais is like in the organ- 


munication climate relationship. 


Tt may be that the intrinsically novivated individual does not es 


ization, as long as he is able to’ do his’ job and thus obtain his 


“prewards from working in the organization, Therefore, it. really 


does not matter to him what the communication climate is like, if 


‘it does not affect his ability to,do his job, This explanation b 


«Would seem to challenge the theoretical baseg,for the hypotheses. 


(4) 


The fourth explanation included here is methodological, rather + 
than theoretical. “The sample. size may have beep too small to 
reveal true differences between: intrinsically and extrinsically 
aotiveted indiviguals concerning their pexceptions ofpbhe communi- 
‘cation climate. Since 4 ane ‘were some indications, thotgh not 
strong ones, to ‘support two of the hypotheses, a laTger sample . 


size may have revealed that differences do exist between perceptions 
- Fe al 


pate , : oe 
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‘ 


‘of communication climate by intrinsically a Saesn ee Ly . 
seehetet individuals, Also, the variability (in terms of 
range ind variance) was qite > lange for the communication 
climate data, Thus,. any differences which might have existed 
.among thé different types a motivation would not emerge. so 


~pastly with the small aie size ‘given the the sizable” error terms. y 


(5) The "mixed": motivation groups may have added extraneous variance 


_ to the results for the pure motivation groups:, The results for 
_ the "pure" motivation groups were ‘supportive of the hypothesized 


relationships. Thus, without the extraneous variance due to the 


mixed motivation groups the results may have been more conclusive. _ 


atte” 


The results do seem to indicate that individuals who are intrinsically 
motivated perceive their organizational environment (the communication climate. 


in site case) differently from the way, extrinsically notivated individuals. do, 7 


oe : 
though without a great. ‘deat of confidence. The relationship between intoinetd-\ 
. ’ . 
extrinsic motivation and communication climate needs to be clarified. “ Also, 
. ae é m ° ; 
ther "characteristically different" behavioral and’perceptual differences 


between intrinsically and axtilndiodliy ativated individuals such as pro- 

ductivity, absenteeism, turnover, supervisory and leadership style, resistance 

to change, and job satisfaction need to be explicated. Only after such ee 
ploration can the effects of an individual's intrinsic-extrinsic motivation | ‘i 


on the functioning of an organization be fully understood, 
a “at 
é re 


wr 
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